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Executive summary 

The Conference Report of the National Defense Authorization Act 
of Fiscal Year 1999 directed the establishment of a 5-year pilot pro- 
gram requiring the military Services to treat the following two 
groups as Tier 1 (high school diploma graduates) for enlistment 
eligibility purposes [1]: 

• Graduates of homeschools 

• Graduates of the National Guard Youth ChalleNGe Program 
who also hold General Education Development (GED) cer- 
tificates. 

The law establishing the 5-year pilot program required that the gov- 
ernment evaluate the program's effectiveness. For this purpose, the 
Directorate for Accession Policy, Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Force Management Policy) asked CNA to assess how Chal- 
leNGe graduates with GEDsand homeschooled graduates compare 
with other recruits. 

Because of the substantial cost of replacing recruits who do not ful- 
fill their enlistment obligation, the Services view first -term attrition 
as an important metric. Education credential is strongly associated 
with attrition. Traditionally, recruits with GEDsor other alternate 
credentials have exhibited much higher attrition rates than conven- 
tional high school diploma graduates. For this reason, the Services 
classify alternate credentials as Tier 2 and sharply restrict enlistment 
of applicants with Tier 2 credentials. Because of the importance of 
attrition for force planning, attrition rates are our primary outcome 
measure; however, we also examine other measures. 

We find that both homeschooled and ChalleNGe recruits have 
much higher attrition rates than traditional high school graduates. 
Our interim report [2] found relatively low 12-month attrition rates 
for ChalleNGe recruits in the Army and Marine Corps and for all 
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homeschooled recruits with above-average scores on the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test. We replicate those findings, but we also 
find that attrition rates rise sharply for these groups by the 24- and 
36-month points. 

We examine other measures, including initial aptitude, initial pay- 
grade, type of discharge, presence of waivers, and reason for separa- 
tion. In general, our findings match up with our attrition measures; 
homeschooled and ChalleNGe GED recruits are not strong recruits 
by these measures either. 

Our interim report [2] detailed a high level of misclassification. In 
many cases, recruits indicated on our Survey of Recruits' Educational 
Background that they had lower-tiered credentials than were listed 
on their official records. We return to the misclassification issue in 
this report only as it relates to homeschooled and ChalleNGe re- 
cruits. We find that the Services have difficulty in determining which 
recruits are homeschooled and which are ChalleNGe graduates; the 
level of difficulty varies by Service. This suggests that it will be diffi- 
cult for the Services to track the progress of these recruits, and per- 
haps of recruits with other alternative credentials, in the future. 

To place our results in context, we explore trends in recruiting 
homeschooled and ChalleNGe graduates. The number of 
homeschooled students in the United States has grown rapidly over 
the last ten years; we expect that the number will grow at a more 
modest pace in the future. However, the Services actually recruit 
fewer homeschooled students today than they did in the past. Re- 
cruitment of ChalleNGe graduates, in contrast, seems to be increas- 
ing at a modest but steady pace. This difference may be related to 
the low propensity of homeschooled graduates to join the military. 
Recruiting homeschooled students is difficult and time-consuming, 
partly because recruiters cannot contact many students at a single 
central location. 

Finally, based on our attrition results, the data do not support plac- 
ing either homeschooled or ChalleNGe GED credentials in Tier 1. 
Our other outcome measures are consistent with attrition measures; 
people in both of these groups are far less likely than traditional 
high school graduates to complete an initial obligation. 
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Introduction 



The Conference Report of the National Defense Authorization Act 
of Fiscal Year 1999 directed the establishment of a 5-year pilot pro- 
gram requiring the Services to treat two groups as Tier 1 for enlist- 
ment eligibility purposes: (1) graduates of homeschools and (2) 
graduates of the National Guard Youth ChalleNGe Program who 
also hold GED credentials [1]. The law limited the program to no 
more than 1,250 participants per Service per year for a combination 
of these two types of recruits. 

The law establishing the 5-year pilot program contained a require- 
ment that the Department of Defense evaluate the program’s effec- 
tiveness. For this purpose, the Directorate for Accession Policy, 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Force Management 
Policy) asked CNA to conduct an objective assessment of how Chal- 
leNGe graduates with GEDsand homeschooled graduatescompare 
with other recruits. To assess the progress of these two groups, we 
surveyed over 65,000 recruits between March 1999 and February 
2000. The Survey of Recruits' Education and Background allowed 
us to collect (a) information on exactly which recruits were 
homeschooled or had participated in the ChalleNGe program and 
(b) additional background information not available in official re- 
cords on all recruits. Our interim report [2] focused on 12-month 
attrition rates of homeschooled and ChalleNGe recruits, and com- 
pared the attrition rates of these groups with the rates of trad itional 
high school diploma graduates as well as those of recruits holding 
other types of credentials. 

Attrition at 12 months is an important metric because a substantial 
proportion of first -term attrition occurs within that time. There are 
indications, however, that later attrition (occurring between the end 
of the first year and the end of the first term) may often have differ- 
ent causes than initial attrition [3]. Also, much of the past research 
focused on longer-term (especially 36-month) attrition rates, so 
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